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total ignorance, if not a contempt of the lan- 
guage of the country, he assumed to describe 
its general nature, customs, and habits, from 
that very limited part of the kingdom, which 



forth in all its deformity, and the epochs of, 
history became beacons of guilt and oppression 
like the crosses that meet the traveller in 
southern climates, they but point where guilt 



the English adventurers then fearfully ventured i has done its work. 
to traverse. Conscious, as he must have been, " The country, as far as it was precariously 
of his own deficiencies, he tries to supply the subjected to English power, was cantoned 
want of diligence by diffuseness, and that of, among adventurers, whose direct interest it was 
material by ill-timed encomiums on the fellow- to exterminate and debase the native inhabit- 
labourers of his mission ; or, what is still lesB ants. Strong to oppress, but feeble to govern, 
excusable, by retailing the miracles, traditions, I ' they persuaded the king of England that it 
and calumnies, which the idle attendants of: was unfit to communicate the laws of England 
his royal pupil'B boy-court manufactured for bis: to their victims ; that it was the best policy to 
credulous and superstitious ear." hold them as aliens and enemies, and to prose- 

The partial continuance of the Danes in the ■ cute them with a continual war ;' and indeed 
island during this period, and their gradual : it would seem as if nothing but the necessity 
amalgamation with the natives, are thus stated: of using the Irish as slaves and villeins pre- 
" The Danes, though unquestionably shaken vented their utter extirpation, until at length 
from all dominion in Ireland by the memorable i ' these large scopes of land and great liberties, 
battle of Clontarf, were not wholly dislodged , with the absolute power to make war and peace, 
from their settlements in the seaports. They j did raise the English lords to that height of 
are admitted in the Irish Annals to be still re- pride and ambition, as that they could not en- 
dure one another.' 

" Koderic lived to witness the ruinous conse- 
quences of his own indecision. Stung with 



sident in the great commercial cities, even be- 
yond the time of the English invasion, and the 
charters of the early English monarchs to those 

cities, reserving, as they prudently did,, the! remorse for not having opposed the encroach- 
rights and privileges of those mercantile stran- ments of these marauders, with that political 
gers, furnish the best confirmation of their lability which had placed his family on the 
importance. The sojourners, however, were throne, and broken-hearted at the unnatural 
principally traders or mechanics, and were, | rebellion of his sons, he sought a retreat in 
after the English obtained a footing, restricted the solitude of a convent, and died in the 



to particular quarters of these towns which 
they were allowed to inhabit. Many also, 
who had intermarried with the natives, were 
suffered to remain scattered over the island, and 
are the stock of several of its ancient families, 
ss the Cruises, Coppingers, Dowdalls, Ever- 
ards, Ferrises, Harolds, Plunkets, Revels, 
&c remain to, testify."* 
After a rapid detail of the well known events 



Abbey of Cong, where his tomb is still marked 
by tradition. 

" Thus, as well among the English adven- 
turers as the Irish natives, faction and civil 
war had shed their baneful seeds in a soil un- 
happily too apt for such a harvest. Feuds and 
rebellions sprang up luxuriantly in every pro- 
the march of civilisation was impeded, 



vince 

and even the scanty streams of justice, which 
which led to the introduction of the English , the better policy of government might, from 
into the island, the abduction of the wife of time to time have communicated, were clogged 
O'Ruarc of Brefiuy, by Dermod, the puisne or corrupted in their gloomy channels." 

king ofLeinster, the application of the latter Happily we live in times when we can look , ,.., 

to Henry for assistance, die coming of Strong- back upon such scenes with the feelings of the j disseminating and improving the system,' by 
bow, the final visit of Henry himself, and his crew, who have worked through the rocks, and publications properly adapted to its practical 
hasty return in consequence of the misconduct survived the storm; the tossing of the waves ' application. The public is also indebted to- 

and disaffection of his own children, the author may yet be visible even in the wake of our v: " c - :_ - J ' " 

thus sums up this part of his subject : course, but the prospect is clearing around us, 

Roderic O' Conor, of whom mention has : and religion, surrounded once again with all 



seminaries of literature to which the present 
generation owes so much of its pre-eminence 
in useful knowledge, we should consider it 
a dereliction of duty not to seek for, and to 
bring forward every tiling that deserves the 
name of discovery in a department, which, far 
advanced though it be, still admits of much 
improvement, and will ever be capable of more, 
as lone as the human mind is allowed to exert 
its full scope, under a due system of training, 
in the boundless range of science. 

The work now before us is the latest of a 
series of publications intended to facilitate the 
pupils progress in the acquirement of lan- 
guages, according to a plan for some time 
known by the name of the Hamiltonian sys- 
tem. The name of the editor is intimately 
connected with the origin of the system, or at 
least with its introduction into this our eastern 
hemisphere. When Mr. Edward Hamilton, 
from whom the system takes its name, was en- 
gaged in Canada in teaching languages ac- 
cording to its principles, Mr. Skene became 
acquainted with him, and was so forcibly struck 
with the facilities it afforded for attaining a 
rudimental knowledge of languages, particu- 
larly those now spoken, that he induced that 
gentleman to quit America, and remove to 
London, as being the fittest place for bringing 
to a decisive test, the real merits of what he 
conceived to be a valuable discovery. The 
result has heen that the system, though not 
fulfilling all the expectations of its orginator, 
who, by the bye, has been thought by many of 
his most sincere and intelligent friends, to have- 
entertained too sanguine anticipations of the 
universality of its effects, has stood its ground, 
and is used by many well-informed teachers in 
the commencement of their course of instruc- 
tions. Since the death of Mr. Hamilton, 
which took place in Dublin in 1829, Mr. 
Skene has been actively employed, as he had 
already been from the commencement of his 
literary acquaintance with Mr. Hamilton, in 



been already made, was the only Irish prince 
who obstinately refused to submit to English 
power, his measures, however, were tardy and 
ill-concerted, and too feebly supported to re- 
store the country to its former independence, 
yet, scorning to treat with any of the buccan- 
eers of the day, when he found he could no 
longer avert the storm, he sent three ambassa- 
dors to Henry, then resident at Windsor, where 
a league and final accommodation still extant, 
and by no means degrading to Roderic, was 
concluded. 

! The years that immediately succeeded 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

The History of Little Jack, von W. Day, mit 
Deutscher Uebersetzung fur Anfanger in der 
englischen sprache : herausgegeben von Philip 
Orkney Skene, — 12mo. Koller and Cahl- 
man, London ; Hoffman and Campe, Ham- 
burg; and Treuttel and Wurtx, Strasburg. 

In a late number, we commented, in strong 
carry a deep, but melancholy interest, feudal) terms, on what has been styled a new system 
principles and passions were introduced into the ! of education by a French savan of the name of 



her christian charities, like the spirit of God, 
is moving on the face of the waters. 



country, not with the magnificence and chivalry 
that are their usual associates, but debased by 
the wants and necessities with which they were 
mixed up, and stimulated into riotous deso- 
lation by the impunity with which they 
might be exercised in this then comparatively 
remote country. The mask of religion, for a 
- time assumed, was soon flung off, vice strode 

*- Many families in ^Enrlaiwi trace tifrir pedigrees to 
the same source, ewn the iilflj-tritms l*t'r«-ys are said 
to have descended from one of those Dartitth chiefs, 
Who, in the ninth centnxy, ronauered that pnrriou of 
France, to nrbich they gave the name of Kormandy. 



Jacotot, who claims to be its inventor. We 
recur to the subject at present, not from any 
intention of retracting or modifying observa- 
tions which we know were well intended, and 
believe to be correct, but because we would 
not have it thought that our severity of ani- 
madversion proceeded from a prejudice against 
improvements in education, rather than from an 
he nest anxiety to put the public on their guard 
against the charlatanerie of egotists, or self- 
constituted professors. Highly however as we 
estimate the labours of those long established 



to- 
him for a concise and clear developement of 
its leading principles, distinguishing this mode 
of teaching from those already in use, and hence 
entitling its author to the honorable title of an 
inventor. Of these principles, we. give the- 
following very concise, yet we hope not un- 
satisfactory outline. Every method of instruc- 
tion should have a two-fold object, the first or 
proximate, that of communicating to the pupil 
the knowledge of the science, or skill in the 
art which is taught; the second and more 
remote, that of developing and strengthening 
the intellectual faculties. In the teaching of 
languages, oral communication is the only means- 
of giving, and of acquiring a correct pronun- 
ciation and prosody. Grammar consists only 
of observations on custom ; or, in other words, 
the grammar of any language is a summary of 
remarks made by learned men on the mode ol 
writing, used by authors whose works are con- 
sidered as models of style and expression, and 
by whose works, therefore, the language has 
been fixed. 

These principles may be considered ay 
axioms, universally recognized, and applicable 
to every mode of teaching. The distinguishing 
characteristic of the Hamiltonian system, rests 
on what he calls the verbal analysis, or the 
translation, word by word, of the sentences of 
the language of the pupil, into that which is to 
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be taught, so that each word, with very few 
exceptions, shall be transferred into the other 
language by a single word, in doing which, the 
idiom of the original is always to be sacrificed 
to that of the language to be taught. 

By means of a vocabulary acquired through 
the medium of this verbal analysis, the teacher 
proceeds to the classification of words, and 
thence to their combination, until, by oral and 
written' composition, the learner has acquired 
the power of speaking and writing and think- 
ing" in the new language. In this process, 
grammar is not rejected, except as a preli- 
minary, and as to the dead languages, the 
system states that there is but one means of 
retaining and augmenting a due supply of 
words in any of them, namely, that of reading 
much. ' When the student has gone through 
thirty volumes, and not sooner, he will have of 
necessity 'acquired a great number of words, and 
more especially such as recur most frequently, 
and therefore are most necessary to be known. 

From the very brief statement we have thus 
been able to make, it will appear that the me- 
rit of the invention does not rest in the disco- 
very of a new principle, but in a new combi- 
nation of those already recognized. With res- 
pect to its intrinsic value, as a means for faci- 
litating the knowledge of languages, and the 
consequent communication of thought through- 
out the great family of civilized society, we 
would be much more inclined to decide by the 
practical use made of it by teachers, than by 
any theoretical comments on its advantages. 
On this latter point Mr. Hamilton has said 
much, indeed a great deal too much, and in a 
tone little suited to attract the attention of 
the judicious, or to qualify the prejudices of 
the ignorant ; but the system is in course of 
trial ; it has been found to a certain degree 
useful ; it is like other new inventions capa- 
ble of still greater extension, and therefore it 
is entitled, we conceive, to our good opinion, 
as far as its utility has been proved by experi- 
ence, and to a well-grounded expectation that 
it may be rendered still more effective towards 
the attainment of its object. 

The work immediately before us, which has 
served as a text for the preceding observations, 
is the well-known history of Little Jack, writ- 
ten by the equally well-known author of that 
most entertaining work the history of Sand- 
ford and Merton ; and it is now published by 
Mr. Skene both in English and German, ac- 
cording to what he deems the best method for 
instructing German students in the English 
we. 



husband, an old Spanish Don, is complaisant 



enough to die of a fever soon after their arrival, 
the gold-finder gathers up the gottens, marries 
the widow, and-all is well. Sablegrove is a 
tale of passion and crime, the scene of which 
is laid in the West Indies. One False Step, 
is the history of a young gentleman who is 
exported to New South Wales for putting ano- 
ther man's name to a piece of stamped paper 
instead of bis own, which in his humility he 
deemed a less attractive signature. The au- 
thor seems to be of opinion that he continued 
rather a respectable sort of gentleman never- 
theless, and that fortune used him very unkindly 
because society resisted all his efforts to raise 
himself again in its esteem. Colambolo is the 
name of a race of people said to be peculiar to 
Brazil : it is applied to those negroes who in 
consequence of ill usage or an impatience of 
forced labour, have fled from their owners and 
concealed themselves in the forests, where they 
commonly lead the life of a solitary beast of 
prey, eating their food raw, and lodging in caves 
or the hollows of trees, avoiding all intercourse 
with men, and eventually forgetting the use of 
language, and losing almost all human faculties 
except those exercised in self-preservation. 
These volumes certainly contain the materials 
of powerful and effective stories, but the ma- 
terials are not very skilfully employed. 



The Aldine Edition of the British Poets. The 
Poems of Burns; 2 Vols. Pickering, London. 

A complete uniform edition of our poets, 
with well written Memoirs, handsomely printed 
and not unreasonably dear, was still a deside- 
ratum in English Kferature which this ' library' 
of Pickenngsb^_fau- osnpply._Avolumeis ^ tele from that WertS 



cure it. Blackwood "has this month given us 
less of politics than he has latterly been in the 
habit of indulging in, and so far the number is 
all the better ; still it is a heavy one, and some 
of the articles, the Nodes especially, much too 
lengthy : both North and the shepherd harangue 
rather than converse, and their subjects are not 
of the most interesting description; the adven- 
ture* of the Baron St. Gio will, however, afford 
a great treat to the lovers of mystery and mur- 
der. The New Monthly commences with some 
speculations on the Greek negotiation, which, 
by the altered aspect of affairs in that country, 
are rendered obsolete : there is a good story of 
the mystification of a French actor by the late 
Emperor Paul — and the number altogether is a 
lively one. The United Service Journal will 
be read with much interest this month, especially 
its account of New Zealand in 1829, with the 
capture of the brig Hawes by the natives; 
there is also a biographical notice of the late 
Sir Hew Dalrymple, from the pen of his son, 
the present baronet. The Gardener's Maga- 
zine has a continuation of its former article on 
the anatomy of the Vine, by Mr. Capper, of 
Bath, which exhibits a degree of patient exa- 
mination and research on the part of the author, 
rarely met with even among physiologists ; his 
remarks upon that useful root the potato, now 
become an absolute necessary of life, are ex- 
tremely useful. The Ladies' Magazine, with 
which we shall conclude our London list for the 
present, is embellished with a very beautiful print 
of Miss Fanny Woodham, from a painting by 
Mrs. Turnbull, in addition to' the usual highly 
finished plate of female costume. It also con- 
tains a tolerably good ghost story, told with 
some humour : some pretty verses, an unpub- 

:e halt^ex- 



and the Family Library : an original memoir of 
each author will be given ; that of Burns is 
very well done. A portrait of each is also 
promised. The name is taken from that of the 
well known printers who were so famous at 
Venice, when their art was in its infancy. 
The early volumes are to be appropriated to 
the popular and standard poets of the last cen- 
tury, and both the design and execution, so far, 
merit our applause. 



Tales of the Colonies ; by John Howison, 
Author of Sketches of Upper Canada. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. — London, Colburn and Bentley. 
These volumes contain four stories : the Island, 
Sablegrove, One False Step, and the Colam- 
bolo. The first is a history of the adventures ol 
a half-pay navy lieutenant who lived on the 
dreariest part of the northern coast of Ireland 
for cheapness, till happening to fall in with an 
old American buccaneer, who had buried a quan- 
tity of bullion in a very small island in Alham 
bra bay on the coast of Spanish- America, he ob- 
ains from him the requisite information as to the 
precice site of the bidden treasure, and sets off in 
search of the same. Part of his outward 
voyage to Vera Cruz is made in company with 
a very agreeable young^ Peruvian lady who 
speedily betrays rather unequivocal symptoms 
of a penchant for the lieutenant, and as her 



to be published/inButhly of a size and [price plored ^e of amusemen t, thW.tfrabian Nights, 

corresponding' to those or the Waverley Novels T , ., ■ - • - ■' •-""- - D 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

The Magazines for the present month are 
more than usually 'light and amusing, but they 
do not contain any articles of striking interest. 
Fraser's is, perhaps, the most amusing of its 
class. It contains a severe article on the anti- 
slavery society, and Mr. Lytton Bulwer is 
again tossed in the critical blanket with great 
nerve of arm, and energy of will. Eraser, we 
perceive, is fond of following in our wake in 
literary criticism, notwithstanding the well-me- 
rited castigation we have sometimes bestowed 
upon him in other matters. This number also 
contains a whole-length sketch of Mr. Jerdan, 
forming, as we presume from the accompanying 
memoir, the first of a series of literary portraits, 
truly and not metaphorically so called. It is 
not a bad likeness, though a little verging on 
the caricature ; and the biography annexed is 
written in a style of good-humoured banter, at 
which the equally good-humoured original will 
lie the last man to feel offended. This peri- 
odical is fast rising into that prominent rank 
which the talent it exhibits must ultimately se- 



is altogether a pleasing Stid elegant com- 
panion for the Boudoir. Periodical Literature 
is generally said to be on the decline, but we 
confess we see little reason to think so, from 
our hasty glance at the British periodicals for 
the month, which we have only received when 
going to press, though before they had reached 
any one else in Ireland. 

In Dublin the Christian Examiner holds on 
the even tenor of its way, neither soaring nor 
sinking: the Dublin Monthly Magazine on 
the other hand has perished. This was almost 
to be expected ; there was a want of fixed pur- 
pose about it which could not but prove fatal. 
It was neither fish nor flesh — neither a reli- 
gious nor a political Magazine, though it dab- 
bled a little in both. The death-note is sounded 
on the covers of the Number this day published, 
in the following terms : 

" In announcing the termination of their 
labours, the Editors of the Dublin Monthly 
Magazine beg to return their thanks to the 
subscribers and friends by whom it was sup- 
ported. They resign, not without regret, an 
employment in which, while no small amount 
of time and labour was expended, they found 
much to interest them ; and the difficulties and 
perplexities of which were more than counter- 
balanced by the hope of doing good. They 
feel much indebted, also, to those whose con- 
tributions to its pages formed the principal 
value of the work ; and hope that some more 
successful channel may be opened, through 
which they may still be enabled to instruct and 
improve their countrymen." 

We forgot to mention that the 
Magazine died of our first notice. 



